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14 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

The Case of Colorado College. — "The Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure of the American Association 
of University Professors, through a sub-committee of inquiry 
for Colorado College, has at last published its report upon the 
dismissal of Dean Parsons from that institution in July, 1917. 
The reasons for the long delay appear in the report, which, 
though presented with admirable impartiality and lucidity, has 
involved an unusually difficult piece of research and has had to 
contend at almost every step with the indifference, the secretive- 
ness, and the contemptuous or hostile attitude of the Trustees, 
in these respects unwaveringly sustained by the approval of Presi- 
dent Duniway. 

"It should indeed be admitted that in the case of President 
Slocum the Trustees were confronted with an extraordinarily 
delicate task, and as human beings they may be pardoned for 
floundering a little ; but there can have been no excuse for making 
Dean Parsons the victim of their chagrin or spleen or resentment. 
If they have any better reasons than they have given, there cannot 
be any valid excuse for keeping them secret. Unless they do 
make public something yet hidden, they must be held exclusively 
to blame for an episode which is a disgrace to Colorado College. 
The students, faculty, and alumni of the college, together with 
the Annual Conference of Congregational Churches in Colorado, 
have with remarkable unanimity taken the side of Dean Parsons. 
What is most irritating about the whole affair, to any one inter- 
ested in American education in its larger aspects, is the fact that 
the Trustees not only had a legal right to do as they did, but 
had also, no doubt, a conviction that they were properly uphold- 
ing the authority of their body in disciplining a professor who 
questioned it. Until college trustees can be cured of the psychol- 
ogy which allows them to regard college faculties as employees 
and themselves as employers and owners, there can be no real 
improvement in the present situation." — New York Nation. 

Freedom of Speech in the University and in the School. — 
"One of the most important outgrowths of the doctrine of free 
speech is the principle of academic freedom. There have been 
undoubtedly many deplorable violations of that doctrine in this 
country; though it should be noted in passing that so far from 
these violations being more frequent in our time than in the 
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past, they are far less frequent and far less extreme. Such 
an event as the dismissal of Professor Ross from Leland Stanford 
University on account of his opinions in regard to railroad cor- 
ruption in California would be almost impossible to-day; still 
more out of the question would be what happened to President 
Andrews of Brown University, at the time of the free-silver cam- 
paign, on account of his views on bimetalism. These cases and 
a few others have helped to educate the country toward an under- 
standing of the principle of professorial independence, which 
a generation ago had hardly obtained even a footing in American 
public opinion. But while the principle of academic freedom 
is a legitimate outgrowth of the general doctrine of free speech, 
the notion that the same maxims are applicable to the case of 
teachers of children in the public schools is a morbid excrescence 
of it, the result not of thought but of want of thought. 

"That a competent professor, whose relations are with students 
well advanced toward manhood and possessing some maturity 
of thought, should feel that no restraint is placed upon him in the 
exercise and expression of his independent judgment, both in the 
class-room and elsewhere, is essential to the maintenance of a 
high level of thought, and to the full development of the intellec- 
tual and moral possibilities of the nation. No such consideration 
applies to the case of teachers whose function it is simply to 
provide the children under their charge with the standard ele- 
ments of an ordinary education. Those children, when the time 
comes, will have every reasonable opportunity of weighing such 
arguments as there may be in favor of the destruction of our 
form of government, the abolition of property, or, for that mat- 
ter, the extinction of our accepted code of morals. To insist that 
their childish minds should not be deprived of the opportunity 
of determining for themselves whether the existing order of so- 
ciety is good or bad, that they shall be brought up with no pre- 
possession in favor of the government, the laws, or the ethics 
upon which the community which maintains the schools is 
founded, is a notion so absurd that to discuss it ought to be re- 
garded as a waste of time. Yet it is only upon the acceptance 
of this notion that the indignation which our radicals are so 
ready to vent at any failure to extend the doctrine of academic 
freedom to the kindergarten can be grounded.'' — The Review. 



